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If professionals are to learn how to maximize the 
positive effects and minimize the negative effects of day care, they 
must focus their efforts on the ways caregivers interact with 
children. This research provides a detailed and intimate look at the 
conditions under which caregivers interact with low income toddlers. 
Fifty subjects, ages ?.4 to 30 months, were observed in seven urban 
day care centers. Half were boys and 35 were black. APPROACH, an 
ecological technique for coding child interactions with peers, 
objects and caregivers, was used to record 80 minutes of each child's 
behavior equally across five settings over several days. Caregiver 
interactions with toddlers were subsequently coded for activity 
set 7, toddler circumstance, type of teacher interaction, and the 
outcome of the interaction. Results indicated that teachers initiate 
little coimnun icat ion during eating or gross motor play, and that very 
few teacher bids were ego boosting, although children responded 
positively to this behavior. Negative controlling bids had much lower 
rates of compliance. While most interaction involved teaching or 
questioning, very few questions were open-ended. Also, teacher bids 
to boys were more likely to follow misbehavior and were more likely 
to be negatively controlling than bids to girls. The implications of 
the results are discussed in terms of increasing teacher jensitivity 
and skills in interaction situations so that day care can become a 
truly positive intervention eicperience. (CB) 
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Bronfenbrennei: (1977) has charac teri2ed «ach of the research 
of deTo lop mental psychology as "the science of the strange behat- 
ioc of children in strange situations «ith strange adults" 
(p«513). Instead,, he proposes an ecological child research aodel 
that would focus attention on the integrated systems in which 
children function and on the interaction processes occurring iu 
their enduring contexts, sach as hone or day care. Research 
knowledge of such processes can increase our understanding of the 
social meaning of typical child settings and experiences and 
their potential iipact for either enriching or iapoverishing 
children's lives. 

So long as research efforts focus solely upon identify- 
ing the effects of day care, without concern for pro- 
cesses of influence, the inforaati.on necessary for the 
redesign of prograas- for purposes of enhancing their 
CO positive effects - will not be available to prof ess ion- 

als working in the field of child care, (Belsky, 1983, 
^ p. 87) 



The risk of school failure for lov-incone children increases 
jjrj the need for professionals to know more about the extent to «bir;h 

• ^ ^I'fiper prer,entr>A at the Klrnt Int^rn-iticrial .'ymr.oriun! o?j Interv ,tion 
^ and Stimulation in infant iJ-^^velopir.ont , Jorut^aio::;, .;i-raal. , July, 19; 
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th€ dar care experiences for these chiXdcen support learning and 
chances for later school success. Day care provides prime oppor- 
tunity in the fori of enotionally positite, intellectually sti«u- 
latlng experiences to Tery young low-income children, thus allow- 
ing society to -aJte an iipact on the learning careers of children 
at cisk« 

If professionals are to learn how to najdaiaie the positive 
effects and miniiite the negative effects of day care, then they 
•ttst focus their efforts on the actual process of liow caregivers 
interact with children. This research provides a detailed and 
intimate look at the conditions under which adults interact with 
low-income toddlers, whose day care fees are paid by Title IX 
fands* ' 



flethod 

Toddlers 2<*-33 tflonths old were observed in seven urban day 

care centers serving low-inco«e fa.iUes. Day care fees for 

their families we!ce paid for by Title XI (federal government) 
funds. The subjects were 25 boys and 25 girls whose »ean age was 

27 lonths. There were 11 Caucasian and 1 <♦ Black girls, and 8 
Caucasian and 17 black boys. 
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APPHOACH (Caldwell 6 Honiq, 1971), a fine grained ecological 
tecknique for observing and coding child interactions with peers, 
objects, and caregivers was used to record 80 ainutes of toddler 
behavior equally across fife typical settings (creative, story/ 
song, gross motor, fine aotor, and eating) over a «ean of nine 
days per child. Of the 83 linutes of aorning day care observa- 
tions carried out for each child, no aore than eight ainutes «ere 
recorded in any of the five given activity settings per day and 
BO aore than 20 ainutes total per child per day ia order to 
increase the validity of the •'typicalness- of settings saapled 
and behaviors recorded* 

pata Analysis 

The aethod ased to analyse the data was a aodification of 
Bronson"s (197'») coding sytea. This system peraits reliable cat- 
egoritation of toddlers' and caregivers* bids in dyadic interac- 
tion. Every caregiver interaction with a toddler nas subsequent- 
ly coded by two independent coders (reliability 95. 5X) into one 
and only one of the categories specified below for each of four 
variables: 

U^tinJj^^in^ in which the teacher behavior to toddler 
occurred: story /song, fine motor activity, eating, creative 
activity, and gross motor activity. 
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to^«^l ^ T <?j.rcu«sunc e iiiediately prior to teacher bid: 
active infolveient »ith objects or persons; exhibiting 
oaed /distress; non-engagenent ; or negative involveioent. 

Type pf te ac hey interaction ; posiUve techniques (ego- 
boosting; teaching; questioning); comnianding; negatively 
controlling; coibining (a positive technique with coaaanding 
or negatively controlling)* 

%, Outcoa e of the teacher interaction: Child coipliance or 
ooncoapliance« 

ktesvlts 

Table I shows the distribution of teacher bids as a function 
of the dassroow activity setting and cltiild circuastange occar- 
rinq just prior to a caregiver's bid. Also shown are the fre- 
quencies of different types of teacher bids proffered to the 
children and the outcowe of teacher interaction in the fori of 
coapliant or non-coipliant child responses. 



Insert Table I About aere 
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Of the total naibei: (1327) of teach«E interactions directed to 
50 toddlers, l/'l occurred in stor|/soug, 1/^ during creative 
activity tise, and 1/5 during fine-notor actiritiefs (See Table 
I), The settings in which teachers provided fewest interaction:^ 
with toddlers were gross wotor (15* 8X) and eating 

ggj^ diff erences^ «hile there was a trend for male toddlers 
to receive More (p<.06, one-tailed t-test) bids froa teachers 
than feaale toddlers (2183 versus IBt*?) no differences were found 
for the frequency of teacher interactions as a function of ser of 
toddler in four of the five settings observed. Howcter, boys did 
receive significantly Kore teacher bids during fine motor activi- 
ty than did girls (15. n ?-5. 23.151, p<. 032^ two-tailed t-test), 

re uw st ance 

The aost typical behavior a toddler was likely to be engaged 
in just prior to an adult bid Mas active involfeaent with aateri- 
als or persons, Talble 1 showa that 52.351 of teacher interactions 
occurred under such circurastaoces. Slightly under 1/5 of teacher 
interactions occurred when toddlers expressed need/distress* Of 
all the teacher interactions with toddlers about 1% occurred when 
toddlers were not engaged in any activity, and about 22X occurred 
•hen toddlers were negatively involved with persons or aateriala. 

ggg diff ecenstjs^ Table 2 sho«s that significantly nore 
(p<.01, two-tailed t-test) teacher behaTiors were ditecteii to 
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•al€ toddlers (422) in need/distress than to fewles 1307), 
Significantly .ore teacher bids followed lale "nisbehaTlor" or 
«n«gatite in^olteient- (626) than feaale behavior (273 bids) of 
this type (p<, 0001, two-tailed t-teat) . 

The predominant kiad of interaction teachers used with tod- 
dlers «as a teaching bid - «I6« of their interactions. In Table 1 
note that questioning techniques accounted for 1/5 of bids. 
Coi.ands, negatite controls and combination bids together repre- 
sented of teachers' repertoire. Ego boosting represented 8t 
of the adults bids to toddlers* 

Se« differencesi. Table 3 shows that teaching, ego boosting 
and questioning techniques «ere offered by caregivers equally 
often to boys and girls. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Cc.ands were also given equally to the toddlers. However, sig- 
nificantly «ore negatively controllir^g bids (PC 007, two-tail.d 
t-test) were made to males (221) versus females (117). Msg sig- 
nificantly more {p<.303, two- tailed t-test) combination bids (of 
negative together with positive communications) were made to boys 
(198) versus girls (91). 
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Table 1 leveals that toddlers were rated as coapliant with 
7*, 5% of teacher behaviors. Different types of caregirer bids 
resulted in different child rates of coapliance, as shovn in 
Table 4* 



Insert Table <4 about here 



Children responded positively to 99*2% of caregiver ego boosts 
fpraising alone or in conjunction with: infoning; redirecting to 
a learning activity: and/or facilitating a child). Coapiiance 
was high (86.7$) to teaching bids. Toddlers responded to between 
33 and 66t (average 61. 2%) of teacher comoands, negative and con-* 
bination bids.. Toddlers tried to answer 55e 2X of teacher ques- 
tions* 

g^y^dijp ferences. No significant difference in ygtgs of coa- 
pliance by boys or girls was found (See Table 5). 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Although the rates did not differ* the uunber of noncoapliant 
responses by aale toddlers (581) was significantly greater than 
the nunber of noncoapiiant f^iBile responses {'i'^^), (p<. 033* tvo- 
tailed t-cest)» 
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Dlscossion 



I aicroanalytic study of the settings, circaastances, and 
types of techniques reflected in caregiter bids to toddlers helps 
clarify the types of outcoaes of such interacUons, Of interest 
are both short ten outcomes {ifhether todaiers are compliant with 
and responsive to teacher initiaUons) and long ten outcomes 
(whether teacher techniques hate a- positive, neutral, or inimical 
influence on the cognitive and emotional learnings of toddlers) • 

Besults of this analysis show that teachers initiate communi- 
cations to toddlers most often in story/song, creative, and fine 
motor activities, When toddlers were engaged in gross motor play 
and eating, two salient body activities important for emotional 
homeostasis, caregivers made the least number of communicative 
bids. EaUng and free play time (when children run around and use 
their bodies more freely than at other Umes) are two important 
occasions for adult language labelling of actions and objects and 
adult encouragement of awareness and pleasure in body function- 
ing. Adults can enhance such child pleasures by increasing their 
positive communications during meals, in the classroom during 
free play, and on the playground. 

The child circumstances which seemed to occasion the greatest 
proportion of adult bids were when children were either positive- 
ly or negatively involved in play with materials or with other 
persons. Three-fourths of teacher bids were otserved under the^^e 
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circutstancea and one-fourth nhen children nere either distressed 
or non-intolved. The question then becomes whether adults aro 
•eeting the needs of toddlers who are nonengaged (wandering) or 
who are expressing need/distre5;s. Analysis of toddler- initiated 
bids to these teachers (Honig 8 Bittmer, in press) reveals that 
J3% of toddler distress/ negatire bids and 2j% of toddler posi- 
tive bids were not responded to by adults. If day care is to 
becone truly an instrument for effective intervention, then 
adults need to initiate and respond more frequently and appropri- 
ately to toddler eiotional behaviors* 

The types of techniques that adults used with children varied. 
Teaching and questioning represented 2/3 of adult responses - a 
gratifying confirmation of the teaching role that adults in day 
care see theiselves as carrying out with toddlers. let, 80X of 
teacher questions to these toddlers were convergent and fewer 
than 1/5 were Socratic Jflonig e Wittner, 19821 . Sigel 6 Saunders 
(1979) posit, in t 3 distancing hypothesis, that open-ended ques- 
Uons engage the young child in the aost intellectually advanta- 
geous "thinking about" experiences for developing new understand- 
ings. 

Only 9% oi adult bids were ego boosts. Eriksonian theory 
would predict that increased positive enotional interchanges can 
give a boost to toddler self-confidence and to building basic 
trust between toddler and teacher. For day care to becoae a 
therapeutic intervention (which it well nay need to become, for 
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exaiiple, for toddlers court-ccdered into care in child abase/ 
neglect cases) training should focus on enhancing adult abiiitz 
to provide a greater proportion of ego-boosts, encouragement and 
emotionally pleasureful coaiiunica tions nith toddlers, 

Analysis of differences in teacher bids to toddlers as a func- 
tion of sex of child showed that for male toddlers day care «ay 
proTide an aabiance yfith aore aixed emotional messages. There 
was a tendency (p<.06, one-tailed t-test) for adults to initiate 
•ore bids to aales than to feniales. Teaching, ego boosts and 
questioning techniques Mere initiated equally often to boys and 
girls. But lore adult coaaunica tions were addressed to aale tod- 
dlers engaged in negatiTe behatiors or expression of need/ 
distress than to feiales. In fact, 10t»8/2180, or about half of 
adult bids to aale toddlers, occurred under these conditions- 
Only 580/1847, or fewer than 1/3 of adult bids to fenale tod- 
dlers, occurred under such circumstances- There was no signifi- 
cant difference in numbers of teacher bids to feaale and male 
toddlers under circuastances of active involvement or nonengage- 
aent occurring prior to a caregiver bid. But, males were getting 
•ore adult inputs when they were in soae difficulty or in dis- 
tress, either persoaally or in interaction with others. 

Also, significantlr aore adult communicative techniques with 
aale toddlers (compared to females) were negatively controlling 
or were a combination of positive techniques xith a command or a 
negaUve technique. Cognitive transactions were equally availa- 
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ble to aale and fenale toddlers. But it seeas, if one considers 
e«otiona.l nental health, that metropolitan day care -ay. not be as 
jiositive for Bales as for females. Sex role research shows that 
■tie toddlers receiTe nore harsh or restrictive treataent at hone 
{■onig, 1933), Can we find ways to increase adult sensitirity ia 
day care so aore effort is nade to coamanicate nore positiTely 
with lale toddlers? 

With respect to this issue, the data on toddler compliance are 
illuainating. Ego boosting by caregivers was almost invariably 
responded to positively by toddlers. Bore negatively-toned tech- 
niques (commands, negatives, and combined bids) received about 
61% coapliance from toddlers. These figures agree quite well 
with those reported in other studies - of toddler coapliance to 
parental strictures JLytton, 1980; Minton, Kagan 6 Levine, 1971). 
ihat is disturbing is that the aale toddlers in these day care 
centers exhibited a greater number, although not a greater rate, 
of noncoapliant responses to bids. One can speculate that the 
caregiver patterns of interaction found in this research may 
increase .the probability* of negative aale toddler responses. 
Again, training techniques should focus on ways in which aale 
distress needs or negative behaviors can be handled so that com- 
pliance and cooperation rates, equally high at this age for both 
boys and girls, can continue equal and high for toddlers of both 
sexes. 
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Conclusion 

An intlaate look at the yic roanalytic chains of responses 
occurring during interactions of adults with toddlers in a vari- 
ety of circuistances and in different settings in day care can 
help pinpoint areas where caregirers lay need to increase their 
sensitivities and skills in particular interaction situations, - 
Adults can learn to redirect toddlersTore-^ffectiwely to aore 
appropriate behaviors and can provide no re positive eaotional 
supports for developaent. Then day care can become truly a posi- 
tive intervention experience for toddlers. 
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Table 1 



Settings, Circanstances, teacher Bids,, and Toddler Besponses in 

title 11 Lay Care 



Tariables Huiber of Bids Percentage 



.tottiofs 

Story/Song 
Creative 
Eating 
Fine Motor 
Gross Motor 



of Bids 
per 

Tariable 



1303 24. 9X 

942 23.!»t 

663 16. 3X 

782 19.1^ 

637 15»8% 



Ckild Ciccinst Alice 

Actively Involved 2106 J?' ^ J 

Meed/Di stress 



729 18. IX 

293 7.31 
899 22, 3% 



Honengaged 
negatively Involved 

Tfptt o£ Caregiver Bid 

E90 Boosting 3 26 8.1 J 

Teaching 18^3 46, OX 

Qtestioning 833 ^O.T% 

Conbination 289 7, 2% 

Comanding 388 9.6^ 

negatively Controlling -338 «• 4* 

Child Besponse to Teacher Bid 

Coipliauce 3002 o?'55 

NoncoBpliance , 102^ 
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table 2 

frequency of Adult Bids as a Function of circumstance and 

Sei of Child 



Mean 



Need/Oi stress 



Bean 



lonengagenent 



flean 



Hegative 



He an 



CHILD SEX 
CIRCOHSTaNCB PEM&IB 



tctire Involveient 



llaiber 979 1127 



39.16 '♦5.08 



SD 18^77 2U60 



Ilaiber '»22 30] 



^6,BB** 12. z8 



6.91 5.71 



Buaber 153 ^'2 



6,12 5*60 



SD 3.80 3.91 



HuBber 626 273 



25«0t4«** 10,92 

SD 13.43 9.116 

Total Nuaber 2180 1847 

Mean 87. 20* 73. 88 

SD 32.05 26. 34 



♦p<. 115 (p<. 06 one-tailed t-test) 
♦♦p<.01 (two-tailed t-test) 
♦♦♦p<.3001 (two-tailed t-test) 
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Table 3 

Frequency of Adalt Bids as a Function of Technique and 

Sex of Child 



CAB EG IV B8 
BIOS 



HALE 



PEBALE 



Teaching 



llanber 

Bean 

50 



979 
39,16 
17*38 



87a 
3i|,96 
14,97 



Kfo Boosting 

Nuibec 
. Bean 
SD 



184 
7,36 
3.84 



142 
5. 68 
S.63 



Questioning 

Xaaber 

Mean 

SD 



403 
16.12 
€.63 



43Q 
17. 20 
7.69 



Conianding 

Buaber 

Mean 
SD 



193 
7.80 
4. 56 



193 
7.72 
3.36 



negatively Controlling 

Hoaber 

Bean 

SD 



221 
8.84* 
5.55 



117 
4.68 
4.77 



Coabining Positive <Teachinq, Ego Boosting, S Cuestioning) with 
negative (Coaianding C RegatiFely Controlling) 



Husber 

Bean 

SO 



198 

7.92** 
6.38 



91 

3.64 
2.23 



♦p<.007 (two-tailed t-test) 
♦ ♦p<, 003 (two-tailed t-test) 
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Table 4 

Coapliance to Caregirer Bids for T«o-Ieaic-Olds 



type of Bid Coapliance 



Bqo Boost 


98.2% 


Teaching 


86. 7t 


Questioning 


55,2X 


Cob bi nation 


«6. 1% 


CoBfland 


53. 9< 


Begative 


63. 6X 



Table 5 

CoBpliance and Honconpliance as a Function o€ Sex of Toddler 



Hale Feaale 



75. 96t 

1403 
56.12 
20. 86 



21. DUX 
17.76 

9. 6j 



♦p<. 33S (two tailed t-test) 
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Coipliance 



Bate 73.351 

Uutaber 1599 

Hean 63.96 

SD 23.73 



Honcoipliance 



Bate 26.65X 

HuBber 581 

Hean 23. 3U* 

SD 1^. ^7 
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